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FOREWORD 



The first special education class for the educable mentally re- 
tarded In the Oak Ridge Schools was organized in 1951. The 
classes have been located in available classrooms in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The first facility designed for 
these classes is located in the new Jefferson ^unior High School. 

A curriculum guide was completed in 1962. This curriculum has 
been revised during the past twn years. It is hoped that this 
curriculum guide will be of assistance to teachers of educable 
mentally retarded children by suggesting ideas, activities, pro- 
cedures and materials to be used in this area. 

This revision was completed in 1968-69 by the teachers of the 
educable mentally retarded, the school psychologist, and the 
director of pupil personnel. 

Mr. Carol D. Bailey, Chairman, High School Teacher 

Mrs. Anna Marie Smith, Junior High Teacher 

Mrs. Sue Diehl, Secretary, Junior High Teacher 

Mr. Ronnie Powell, Elementary Teacher 

Mrs. Barbara Nichols, Elementary Teacher 

Mrs. Emale Horton, High School Teacher 

Dr. W. A. Nipper, School Psychologist 

Mrs. Sarah Ketron, Director, Pupil Personnel 



April 1969 



INTRODUCTION 



The program for the Educable Mentally Retarded fn Oak Ridge in- 
cludes three elementary classes meeting in an elementary school, 
two junior high classes meeting at Jefferson Junior High School, 
and two high school classes meeting at Oak Ridge High School. 

The special education teachers for each group do team teaching 
in appropriate areas. The elementary classes serve pupils of 
ages six through twelve; the junior high classes serve pupils 
of ages thirteen through sixteen; pupils may remain in the high 
school until age twenty-one. Responsibility for the curriculum 
and placement of pupils rests with the Department of Pupil Per- 
sonnel . 

The policy is to select for these classes only those pupils for 
whom we can predict, on the basis of the recommendation of the 
psychologist, at least a minimum degree of economic independence 
upon completion of the work In the secondary class. 

I . Phi 1 o sophy 

Fundamental to the philosophy of education In Oak Ridge 
Schools Is the recognition of Individual differences 
among pupils and the commitment to the necessity of pro- 
viding for each an opportunity to reach his maximum po- 
tential. The provision of special kinds of Instruction 
must be offered pupils with low mental ability If they 
are to develop the social, intellectual, and vocational 
skills which will enable them to reach independence in 
the adult world without Interfering with the progress of 
those who can learn more rapidly and with the regular 
methods of instruction. Thus, special education Is the 
application of this philosophy to children of limited 
ability. 

II. Purposes of Special Education 

A. To help each pupil understand his limitations, his 
assets, and his responsibilities for self-care and 
civic duty to the degree possible for h*m. 

B. To help each pupil master the rudiments of language 
arts, numbers and any specific latent skill he might 
possess to the extent of his ability. 

C. To help each pupil develop those skills by which he 
will be able to care for himself as an adult in so- 
ciety and In the world of work. 

D. To provide for each pupil the opportunity to develop 
some specific skill by which he will be able to at- 
tain economic independence. 
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E. To see that each pupil, before he is terminated or 
graduated, is in a job or is working with some agency 
such as the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 

F. To give pupils training in developing satisfactory 
human relationships through the practice of rules of 
good mental and physical health. 

G. To help the parents understand their child's limita- 
tions and enlist their cooperation in the develop- 
ment of their child's potential. 
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CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



The classroom should be attractive, colorful, and one in 
which the chUd can take pride. The atmosphere must be one of 
warmth and understanding with an appreciation and acceptance of 
Individual differences. The child must be accepted as he Is and 
given encouragement and praise for the effort he puts forth. 



He must be provided with activities and experiences so 
that he can participate and become recognized as an accepted and 
contributing member In his group. Because of short attention 
span, the activities must be varied, interesting, and planned 
according to the child's potential. 



The development of good work habits should be a part of 
every activity. This makes It necessary to allow adequate time 
and much repe tl ti on . 



Since the capacity of the retardate for abstractions Is 
limited, he must be given opportunities for first hand experiences 
related to his daily life so there Is a carry over frcm school 
to experiences outside of school. 
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DAILY SCHEDULE 



The dally schedule for the mentally retarded should be 
flexible. Individual needs must be met as they arise. Advan- 
tage must be taken of children's experiences, and much of their 
academic work built around these experiences. However, a de- 
finite plan with consistency in routine and control are necess- 
ary to build security for each child. 

The program must be well planned to include training In 
routine order, specific directions, systematic drill in social 
relationships and directional behavior. 

Each child will require individual Instruction, yet it 
is most important for the group to be given opportunities to 
work together at times. Activities should be varied so that 
each child has an opportunity to contribute and feel some satis- 
faction in his accomplishment and acceptance. 
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ELEMENTARY 



Maturational Skills Concepts Social Skill s 



Hand! i ng books 



Manipulative skills 
(books, crayons, pen- 
cils, eating uten- 
sils, buttons , buckles, 
shoelaces, scissors, 
brushes, catching, 
throwing, etc . ) 

Toilet training 

Eating { chewi ng , 
etc . ) 

Sequential skills 
(movement from top to 
bottom, left to right) 

Walking, runni ng , cl imb- 
ing, etc. 

Speech 

Rhythm 

Sense training (smell, 
touch, taste, hot, 
cold, etc . ) 

General 

Body orientation 
Sharing experiences 



Specific articles 
(knives, books, 
table, chair, etc.) 



Direction 

Color 

Shape 

Size 

Di s ta nee 

Amount 

Sequence 

People (teacher 
mother , etc . ) 

Comparison 
(similarities, 
differences, etc.) 

Author i ty 
Parent as head of 
home, teacher as 
head of classroom, 
policeman, bus 
driver, safety 
patrol 



Getting to and 
around school 



Using bathroom 



Using cafeteria 

Safety 

Consideration of 
others 

Listening 

Us i ng commun i ty 
helpers 

Getting needed help 

Accepting limitations 

Group living (home 
and school) 

Keeping promises 

Independent move- 
ment in building 

Personal grooming 
(brushing teeth, 
combi ng hair, etc.) 



Vocabulary (develop- 
ment of verbal 
symbols for increas- 
ed number of articles, 
activities, relation- 
ships) 

Moral values (concepts 
of acceptable and un- 
acceptable behavior) 
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ELEMENTARY 



READING 



Reading is a developmental process for each individual. 
The basic skills must be taught in systematic sequence. 

There are many and varied ways of teaching reading. The 
teacher should be familiar with numerous methods. The methods 
used will differ from individual to individual as the teacher 
knows more about his pupils. The teacher must be adaptable, and 
the program must be a flexible, on-going process. 

The adjustment of a reading program to the needs of in- 
dividuals is a continuous process. 

In the development of a reading program, the readiness 
of every pupil at each progressive stage must be diagnosed and 
provisions made to meet the needs of each child. 

At the pre-reading level teachers invariably find that 
children differ in the following respects: 

1. Ability to make a contribution to a group (as shar- 
ing experiences) 

2. Amount of self security 

3. Speaking and understanding vocabulary 

4. Facility in the use of words and sentences 

5. Visual perception and discrimination 

6. Auditory perception and discrimination 

7. Interest in learning to read 

At the elementary level - pupils may differ: 

1. In ways already mentioned 

2. Ability to move from left to right 

3. Ability to associate ideas with printed material 
on charts, cards and in books 

4. Ability to care for books 

5. Ability to work independently in games, seat work, 
and small group activities 
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Elementary Reading 

Keeping these things in mind, the teacher must ascertain 
the maturity of each child with respect to the abilities and at- 
titudes needed in learning to read. He must provide a program 
and supply the materials through which each child may achieve. 

Objectives of the Reading Program: 

1. To develop within each child a self-concept (that he 
is accepted and able to achieve) 

2. To orient children to school 

3. To promote language growth 

4 . To build concepts 

5. To improve visual discrimination - form or shape, in- 
ternal and external detail, position, color, serial 
order, size, arrangement 

6. To develop auditory perception - gross discrimina- 
tion - listening for sounds such as trains, planes, 
etc.; fine auditory discrimination - which sound 

is different, higher, lower 

7. To build vocabulary 

8. To continue to evaluate individual growth according 
to abilities 

9. To provide adequate materials and instruction to 
meet individual differences 

Readiness for reading must always be considered the 
first step. It is not separated from these processes but rather 
should be thought of as the first stage a child goes through in 
learning to read. The reading readiness stage requires definite 
training and should precede all book instructions in reading. 
Following are some factors affecting reading readiness with some 
suggested activities: 

1. Language ability 

a. Stories 

b. Showing interesting pictures. Tell about pic- 
tures. Increase length of sentences in des- 
cribing pictures. 

c. Classify objects. Make a chart of pictures 
illustrating a general idea, such as fruits, 
vegetables, furniture, animals, things mother 
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Elementary Reading 



d . 

e . 

f . 

g • 

h. 
i . 

j . 
k. 
1 . 



m. 



n . 
o . 



P- 



does, things father does, toys, opposites, num- 
bers, colors, etc. 

Question children about stories read. Retell a 
story . 

Report current events. "News" periods. 

Bring toys, pets, and other objects to school, 
and talk about them. 

Excurs i ons and trips. 

Plan activities verbally before executing them. 
Simple science experiments. 

Construction activities. Plan verbally. 

Poems, rhymes, and choral verse. 

Moving pictures, still films, slides, stereo- 
graphs. Discussion follows. 

Make a game for prepositions. Put an object in, 
out, under, beside, below, above, or behind the 
box . 

Make a game for adverbs. Have the children walk 
quickly, slowly, sadly, quietly, noisily, hap- 
pily, and so forth . 

Make a game for adjectives. Ask children to iden- 
tify the blue, red, tig, little, round, yellow, 
orange, stupid, smooth, hard, or soft ball. Have 
them pretend they are big, little, brave, unhappy, 
happy, kind, old, or young. Let them describe 
clothes and other items in their environment. 

Make a game for verbs. Have children walk, run, 
skip, hop, play and so on. Question the children: 
what can a boy do, a girl, a mother, a father, a 
dog, or a tiger? 



2. Memory span 

a. Place several small familiar objects on a table, 
covered by a cloth or paper. Remove the cover 
exposing objects for a few seconds, replace the 
cover and ask the children to name as many ob- 
jects as they can recall. Gradually increase the 
number of objects exposed. This game requires 
careful visual attention. 

b. Call off a series of numbers. Have children re- 
peat or write numbers heard. 

c. Place several objects under the cover on the 
table. Expose these objects for a few seconds. 
Have the children close their eyes while one ob- 
ject is removed. Rearrange the remaining objects. 
Expose them again while the children try to recall 
which object is gone. 

d. Expose a simple pattern for a few seconds. Re- 
move it and have the children draw from memory. 

e. Expose a picture containing a number of items. 
Remove and have the children tell as many things 
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Elementary Reading 

as they remember seeing. 

f. Describe some object and have children guess what 
it is. FOr example, "I am thinking of something 
little and white with long ears and i short tail 
and pink eyes," and so forth. Children try to 
visualize while the object is being described 
Describe the clothes and appearance of some child 
until the children can guess who is being describ- 
ed . 

g. Children count or name rows of objects from the 
left to the right. They count with their fingers, 
then with their eyes alone. Recognize number of 
objects in a group. 

3. Auditory abilities 

a. Children listen to jingles and nursery rhymes, es- 
pecially those which emphasize a particular sound, 
such as Bye Baby Bunting Choral speaking of rhymes 
and poems is helpful. 

b. Ear Training through the Use of Jingles and Rhymes. 
Phonics Bulletin - Lyons and Carnahan. 

c. Make a chart containing pictures of objects whose 
name'begins with the same sound. Have the chil- 
dren point to the picture, naming it and listen- 
ing for the beginning sound. 

d. Give an oral direction involving two commissions, 
then three, then four or five. 

e. Tell a story of two or three sentences. Have the 
children retell it as accurately as possible. 

f. Tap on the desk several times. Have the children 
count mentally and then tell the number of taps. 

Vary the procedure by tapping slowly, quickly, and 
in irregular rhythm. This requires careful atten- 
tion to auditory stimuli. 

g. Singing and musical games are very helpful for 
children who need auditory training. 

h. Discover the speech sounds which are defective. 

This may be done by making a sound book. Paste 

a number of pictures on a page illustrating a cer- 
tain speech sound-. Prepare a page for each sound. 
Choose pictures illustrating the speech sound in 
initial, middle, and final positions. To illus- 
trate the "K" sound, for example, paste a picture 
of a cat, monkey, duck, and so forth. As the 
children name the pictures, help them with their 
mi spronunci ati ons . 

i. H$lp each child with the particular sounds he can- 
not say. Show him the position of the lips and 
tongue for the sound. Have him listen to the 
sound in rhymes and jingles. Have him try to say 
the sound in easy words, that is, words having 
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only the sound to be learned and a vowel such as 
key and cow . 

j. Child says a word as slowly as possible, then as 
quickly as possible. The slow performance will 
prepare him for blending sounds later in phonetics. 
Teacher says a word slowly. Child tiies to con- 
nect parts into a meaningful word. The slow and 
then fast performance will aid in flexibility and 
cont ro i . 

k. Children mutate sounds, such as that of an air- 
plane, a train, an auto, a clock, a dog. 

l. Children play games requiring different types of 

voice: baby bear, mother bear, and father bear. 

4. Visual discrimination 

a. Have children find letters that are the same or 
different in a group of letters. 

b. Distinguishing similarities and differences in 

forms, words and letters. Ask the children to 
find the word that is not 1'Ke the rest: big, 

by, big and big. Find words that start alike: 
that, hat, then, ring. Ask children to find 
words that end alike: man, mouse, house, hand. 

Match objects, colors, numbers, words, and so 
forth. Children put together simple jigsaw puz- 
zles. Children learn to recognize and copy their 
own names . 

c. Children use general configuration and length of 
words as cues to the recognition of familiar or 
partly learned words or as cues to the learning 
of new words . 

5. Motor abilities 

a. Rhythmical work with music is helpful, such as 
skipping, hopping, and dancing. 

b. Handwork, drawing, construction work, carpentry, 
and similar activities are also helpful. 

c. Have children trace around a form, a circle, a 
square and so forth trying to keep on the line. 

d. Permit the child to use h.s preferred hand. If 
he is ambidextrous, help him to make a choice 
and develop a preference after determining by 
experiment the hand most frequently used and the 
one having the better control 

e. Have children cut out forms, trying to cut on the 
line. 

f. Have them fit together objects, such as nested 
cubes, peg boards, and so forth. 

g. Have the children trace a name with pencil or 
crayon, using carbon paper. Have them lift the 
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paper to see how accurate the tracing is. 

Have the children connect dots in straight lines 
and in picture form. 

Methods and Activities 



Beginning Reading 

A. Introduction: Parents and teachers must work together. 

Teachers need parents' help - parents need teachers' help. 
Never take anything for granted, start at the beginning. 
For example, even if a child says he knows red, let him 
show you the red crayon. The teacher must know all he 
can about the individual child. He must not be satisfied 
with generalities of limitations of the children. 

B. Teacher Responsibilities 

1. Provide concrete and repetitive material. For example 

top top shelf top of head 

top of desk top row toj?_ of table 

2. Provide the child with incentive by giving him a feel- 
ing of success and gearing work to his level. 

3. Create a relaxed atmosphere, one in which learning 
is non-pressured . 

4. Be patient, kind, understanding, firm, fair, and con- 
sistent in all work. 

5. Provide experiences in familiar places with familiar 
objects . 

C. Readiness - realizing that reading is a process the teach- 
er must start with preparing the child to: 

1. Read lots of stories. 

2. Talk about how to handle books. 

3. Show how to turn pages. 

4. Provide many oral communication opportunities such as 
"sharing" time. 

5. Provide opportunities to look at pictures and talk 
about them. Encourage children to progress from 
single words to descriptive sentences. 
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Use 
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3. 


Always introduce word in context (such 
on , let a child run f ast ) . 


as 


red cray- 


4. 


Use many pi c tures . 






5. 


After meaning has been established, then 
vices and drills to help child master the 


use many de- 
word. 


6. 


Introduce one word at a time. 






7. 


Give time and opportunity for a child 
before confusing him with too many. 


to 


learn a word 


8. 


Give drills. 







a. underlining words that are alike 

b. circling words 
c • tracing words 

9. Use basic words in sight v oca bo 1 ary m conversation, 
songs, arts and crafts (labeling', identifying 
colors. 

10. Use games and formal drills (correlated into the total 
program). See games sheet. 

E. Phonics - taught after sight vocabulary has already been 
established - build on what the child has already learn- 
ed . 

1. Begin with consonants p- b- m- w- h- d- j- I- s- z- 
t- n- g- k- y- f- v. (Continental Press, Visual and 
Auditory Perception sheets). 

2 . Call attention to words that look alike (house, horse) 
but do not give them the vowel sounds (not ready for 
this). 

3. Train the ear to listen, the voice to speak, and the 
eye to see. 

a. saying rhymes 

b. listening to sounds 

c. repeating after the teacher 

4. If necessary, spell out words to child. 

5. Train eye to recognize the letters and words. 

6. Teach alphabet (letter separately). 

7. Teach sound of consonant letters. 
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Elementary Reading 

8 leach what words mean 

a . use ora ! read i ng 

b. use words in sentences 

c bring words up many times 

d . drill is essent la 1 

e, use concrete experiences and games 

F . Reading in Books 

1. Avoid giving children books with which they have pre- 
viously me t fa l 1 u re 

2 Use short books - read quickly at first to give child 
pleasant incentive to read. 

3. Tell child proper nouns. Often beginning with a pic- 
ture for each word helps the child learn more quickly 

4. Provide interesting material 

5 Establish good work habits ( 1 ef t - to- r i gh t , posture, use 
of board a nd c har is ) . 

6 Correlate reading with all work (music, songs, jingles, 
rhymes , art-labels, color words, numbers - counting, 
number words ) . 

7. Give simple instructions 

8. Use much repetition. 

G. Miscellaneous Devices 

1 . Experi ence stories . 

"We went for a walk." 

"We saw 

2 . Picture stories /CTOCTpp') 

"How many in the basket?" 

"How many out of the basket?" O 

Then write a story on the board or chart. 



3. Class made books (using scissors, construction paper, 
white or lined paper, stencil work, cut pictures, or 
drawn pictures). 

Select category: 
pets 

animals we like 
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Elementary Reading 

big animals 
little animals 
toys we like 
places we like to go 
ways to travel 

clothing for summer, spring, fall winter 

4. Seat work with teacher supervision and independent seat 
work 

a. picture recognition - loose pictures to match 

b. form perception 

c. word recognition 

d . p n o n i c s 

e. comprehension 

f. inference 

g. different views of same thing 

5. Form perception - for developing recognition of slight 
differences. Teaching eye-hand coordination with peg 
boards and block designs. 

6. Matching words 

a. words to be labeled 

draw the picture and label 

b. words to words 

1 . "Fi nd me - Keep me" 

2. puzzles - word pictures 

c. words to unlabeled pictures 

d. letter puzzles 

e. colored letters to separate 
words 

f. cut-out sentences 

g. crazy alphabet 

7. Listening games - each becomes an animal, "it" who is 
blindfolded finds each child as he makes the sound. 

8. Vocabulary games 

GAMES FOR BUILDING VOCABULARY 

SIGHT VOCABULARY is the number of words a child can re- 
cognize automatically. Growth in sight vocabulary is 
one of the important signs of reading development. Once 
a month is none too often to check each individual child 
in a primary group. The games which follow may be used 
informally in addition to tests and word cards to in- 
crease sight vocabulary. It is suggested that flash 
cards for use in these games be made from tagboard cut 
3 inches by 9 inches, and the word written on each card 
in manuscript writing. 
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a . Su rpr i se Game - Place the cards in the chart-hold- 
er face down, Each child may have a turn to take 

a "surprise." If he does not know the word he 
takes, he must put it back. Who will get the most 
cards? 

b. Circle Game - The children sit in a small circle 
on the floor. The word cards are face down on 
the floor in the center of the circle. The first 
child picks up a card and tells what it is. If he 
knows, he may keep it. The next child may take 
that card or another. 

c. Save-Pack Game - Quickly flash the word cards around 
the group giving each child a turn. If a child 
misses a word, he is given a duplicate card for his 
"save pack." He works on his "save pack" whenever 
he has an opportunity and gets other children to 
help him. As soon as he masters one word, his 
"save pack" is one smaller. The children can try 

to see if they know each other's "save packs." 

d. Send-Away Game - Write a word on the board while 
the children watch. Erase the word as soon as it 
is written. "What word did I send away?" This 
may be varied by having a great many sight words 
written on the board. A child may send away 
(erase) any word he knows. 

e. Take-Away Game - Place a number of word cards on 
the chalk rail or in the chart holder. Tell a 
child that he may have all the cards he can name 
correctly. When one child is through, add more 
cards. Who will gett.the most cards? 

f. A Ball Game - Each child is given a word card. 

He stands behind his chair and Duts his card on 
his chair. The "teacher", one of the children in 
the group, bounces the ball to the first child. 

As the child catches the ball, he says his word. 

If he says it correctly, he picks up his word. If 
he misses, the card stays on his chair. At the 
end of the game the direction is given, "Change 
your card with the person on your left (or right, 
or change cards left and right). The child who has 
missed is told his word and does not change his 
card . 

g. Two Things to Watch - Fill the chart holder with 
word cards. Wri te the number 4 on the board. 

Tell the first child that he may take that many 
cards. Have him name each card as he takes it. 
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Change the number for the next child, and so. on. 

How fast can he get al 1 the cards from the chart 
holder? 

h. 1 Am Thinking of a Word - Fill the chart holder 
with word cards. One child starts by saying, "I 
am thinking of a word." The next chil') says, "It 

Is ?" and names one of the cards in the holder, 

This continues until some child finds the right 
card. Then the game begins over again. 

i. Post Office Game - Fill the chart holder with word 

cards. Each word represents a letter in the post 

office. The children come one at a time to claim 
their letter. When all words have been removed 
from the cnart holder the children exchange cards 
and mail their new letters. 

j. Three-Pack Ga me - Three Identical packs of cards 
are needed. Une child looks at his pack and calls 
a word. Each of the other two children try to see 
who can find that word in his pack first. The one 
who does places the word face up on the table. 

Which one of the second two children will get rid 
of his pack first? 

k. Ladder Game - Have the cards arranged In packs of 
ten. TTTVe a pack to a child and ask him to make 

a ladder with them. The first card goes into the 
bottom slot of the chart holder. Each succeeding 
card goes into the next higher slot. The child 
can use only the words he knows. How high can he 
make his ladder? Who else can climb the same lad- 
der? Who can climb down? 

l. Stoop Game - Quickly flash the word cards around 
the group, giving each child a turn. If a child 
misses a card, he must stoop. If he Is quick 
enough to say another card before the child whose 
turn It Is can say it, he may rise and that child 
must stoop. The chi’dren who do not have to stoop 
win the game. 

m. Streetcar Gam e - One child is the conductor. He 
stands behind the chair of the first child in the 
group. The teacher flashes the card. If tht con- 
ductor says the word first, he continues to be con- 
ductor and moves on to the chair of the next child. 

If the child who Is seated says the word first, he 
becomes the conductor. 
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n . I am Thinking of a Word That Begins Like -Fill the 
chart holder with groups "of words, the words in 
each group beginning with Identical consonants. 

The first child says, "I am thinking of a word that 
begins like house." The next child may say, "Is it 
home?" The game continues until some child says the 
word the first child was thinking of. Then that 
child starts the game over again. 

o. Another Bal 1 Game - The children stand behind their 
cha i rs but th i s time they read their cards and 
place them on the chairs so that the cards will be 
facing the "teacher" (a child). As the "teacher" 
bounces the ball to a child, she says that child’s 
word. If she misses the other child becomes the 
"teacher." When the game is ended, the direction 

is given, "Change your card with the person on your 
left (or right, or change cards le . and right.)" 

The child who has missed Is told his word and does 
not change his card. 

p. First-Chair Game - Call the chair at the left 

of the cfrcle the first chair. A child can stay 
In this chair only until he misses a word. Then 
he goes to the end chair and the rest of the group 
moves up. Any child In the group who misses a word 
goes to the end chair and the others move up to fill 
his place. 

q. Tw o-Team Race - The children choose two teams. The 
game proceeds like a spelling match. 

r. Hunting Game - Several children blind their eyes. 

The rest of the group hide the cards (In plain 
sight). At the word "ready" those who are "It" 
hunt for the cards. No card may be taken unless 
the word is known. The one finding the most cards 
wins . 

s. Passport Game - Each child has a card (passport). 
They must show their passport (say the word) be- 
fore they may go on board the boat. When the cap- 
tain calls their port (their word) they must get 
off the boat. 

t. Train Game - The children are divided into two 
group’s, each group representing a train. The 
cards are flashed to the engine (first child) on 
each train and then to the rest of the cars, in 
order. Any child who does not know the card which 
Is flashed to him is given the card. The train is 
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not ready to go if any child in the train has a 
card. Which train will start first? 



Materials 



Large picture books from the library 
Large pictures cut from magazines 
Alphabet books 
Story books 

Readiness work sheets - Hays Publishing Co., Continental Press, 
Jenn Publications, and teachers originals 
Help Yourself Series - Whitman Publishing Co. 

Songs 

Poems 

Finger plays 

Magazines - Instructor, Grade Teacher, Jack and Jill, Highlights 
SRA Reading Laboratory - word games and power builders 

A. Reading Series 

1. Stanwix Books for Exceptional Children (in order of 
di f f 1 cul ty ) 

Reading Readiness - Individual pads, set of 40 

About King 

About Mary and Bill 

Come Along 

Making Friends 

2. Gateways to Reading Treasures, Laldlaw, 1960 
Primer - Tales to Read 

First - Stories to Remember 
Second - Storyland Favorites 
Third - Doorways to Adventure 

3. The Deep-Sea Adventure Series, Har Wagner, 1959 
First - The Sea Hunt 

Second - Treasure Under the Sea 
Third - Submarine Rescue 
Fourth - The Pearl Divers 
Fifth - Frogmen In Action 

4. Cowboy Sam Series, Beckley-Cardy , 1954 
First - Cowboy Sam 

Cowboy Sam and Freddy 
Cowboy Sam and Shorty 
Se.ond - Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo 
Cowboy Sam and the Fair 
Third - Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers 
Cowboy Sam and the Indians 



O 
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5. The Button Series, Benefic Press, 1954 
Pre-Primer - Bucky Buttons 

Primer - The Buttons at the Zoo 
First - The Buttons Take a Boat Ride 
Second - The Buttons Go Camping 
The Buttons at the Farm 
Third - The Buttons and the Little League 
The Buttons and the Boy Scouts 
The Buttons and the Soap Box Derby 

6. The Frontier Series, Benefic Press, 1954 
First - Dan Frontier 

Second - Dan Frontier Goes Hunting 
Third - Dan Frontier with the Indians 

7. Chuckle Stories, Row, Peterson & Co., 1955 
(In order of difficulty) 

The Siqn Says Stop 

Repair It, Fix It, Hake It Right 

Danger, Danger, All Around 

Houses on the Left, Houses on the Right 

Two Birthday Presents for Father 

The Clock In the Night 

8- Bingo Series, Row, Peterson & Co. 

Bingo the Magic Han 
Bingo Likes Pets Too 
Bingo Hisses a Puddle 
Bingo and the Lost Kitten 
Bingo Gets Boys Cut 
Bingo Stops the Tease 

9. The Cat in the Hat Series, Random House, Dr. 
First - The Cat in the Hat 

The Cat in the Hat Comes Back 
A Fly Went By 
A Big Ball of String 
Sam and the Firefly 
The Big Jump 

10. The Wonder-Story Books, Row, Peterson & Co. 
First - 1 Knew a Story 

Second - It Happened One Oay 
Third - After the Sun Sets 

11. Help Yourself Series, Whitman Publishing Co. 

12. Jim Forest Series - Harr Wagner, 1959 
First - Jim Forest and Ranger Don 

Jim Forest and the Trapper 
Jim Forest and the Bandits 



O 
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13. Morgan Bay Mysteries, Harr Wagner, 1962 

(H<g!i interest, low vocabulary from late second 
grade level up) 

14. Bank Street Readers, Macmillan, 1965 
(Especially good for minority groups) 

B. Worktexts 

1. Readiness Books - SRA, Dolch 

2. Weekly Reader Skill Books, Ohio 

3. Ginn Phonics Series 

C. Ditto Materials 

1. Continental Press 

2. Frostig Program of Visual Perception - Follett Co. 

D . Other Materials 

1. Peabody Language Development Kit 

2. Kindergarten Activities * with teacher's guide 

3. Flannelg^aph 

4. Grade Teacher - Listening games, games for language de 
ve 1 opment 

5. Ginn Manual - learning activities and games 

6. Choral Reading * Row Peterson 

7. Talk, Read, Write, Listen - Macmillan Co. 

8. Ginn - Kit A and B * Language Development for Pre* 
Rcadl ng 

9. Finger and Action Rhymes - Owen Publishing Co. 

10. Weekly Reader - Education Center, Columbus, Ohio 



O 
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( 

Body orientation 
Copying geometric forms 
Turning corners 

Reproducing letters and numbers 
Coordlnatlve exercises 
Closure (completeness) 

Pos 1 1 1 o n 1 ng on page 
Word formation 

Listening and following directions 

The main purpose In handwriting is to produce a skill which will 
result In an effective means of communication of thought. 

In the elementary group, manuscript writing Is taught. This form 
of writing Is physically much easier and Involves much less strain 
than cursive writing. Boys and girls approach handwriting not as 
a separate subject but as a tool for language expression and a 
means of language development through this expression. 

Many of the skills that are essential for success In handwriting 
have been developed at early levels of the reading program. For 
example, the basic reading program develops left to right progres- 
sion and the skills of auditory and visual discrimination of 
Images for the purpose of remembering the word forms. Therefore, 
In the handwriting program children proceed to create Images of 
letter forms. We must always keep In mind that all children do 
not develop and do not learn at the same speed. Therefore, they 
will vary In ability to attain the skills. 

Some skills used are: 

1. Associating letter forms and names. 

2. Associating capital and small forms of letters. 

3. Associating printed and manuscript forms of letter. 

4. Eye and hand coordination. 

5. Left to right progression. 

6. Strengthening memory of letter forms based on visual Ima- 
gery, auditory Imagery, tactile Imagery, and kinesthetic 

1 magery . 

7. Perceiving and estimating relationships. 

8. Space between letters In words. 

9. Word formation and spacing. 

10. Size. 

11. Placement. 

12. Legibility. 

Seme purposeful situations used Involving handwriting experiences 
and practices: 
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1. Reproducing letters and numbers with tracing paper. 

2. l| r 1 1 1 n g child's own name. 

3. Writing labels. 

4. Writing child’s own address and telephone number. 

5. Copying experience charts. 

6. Copying messages to take home. 

7. Writing thank you notes, invitations, and get well cards. 

8. Writing spelling words. 

9. Writing sentences with spelling words. 

10. Writing daily news stories. 

Methods and Activities 



If using unruled paper, fold to make a crease an inch apart. If 
using ruled paper, get paper with lines an Inch apart. 



Use a pencil with a large soft lead that will make a broad mark. 



Wrl ting on b l ackboard 

Start with connecting points on the blackboard. Follow with 
;eat work In connecting of points on worksheets as vA. * 

11 : _ . . 



Children should watch the teacher as he puts a copy on the 
blackboard. 



Give children, small groups of children, chalk to work with. 
Here they see each other working. This inspires them as they 
work. The teacher can see just exactly where and when the 
chi Id needs help. 

The chalk should be held with the blunt end toward the palm 
of the hand. 



Crayons 

Children are given crayons to mark, draw, follow dotted lines 
from specified points as 



i 








■1 



s 



/ 



Color many pictures, some according to teacher's instruction, 
others according to choice child makes himself. 



Stenci Is 

Use stencils for numbers, letters of the alphabet and geo- 
metric figures. Follow inside framing of stencil with a 
pencil first. Then outline form with crayons. 
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Forming of letters of the alphabet. 

The teacher should show the children alphabet cards, then make 
the> letters of the alplabet on the blackboard wh . le children 
watch . 

Give individual worksheets with one letter of the alphabet to 
children for seatwork practice. 

A meeting of parents and teacher explaining the proper forma- 
tion of the letters of the alphabet - starting points and 
downward straight strokes. Have available worksheets of the 
alphabet for each child and send them home for the parents. 

Establish correct habits from the beginning as: 

a. Good posture 

b. Hold pencil loosely 

c. Placement of paper - keep paper straight on desk 
in front of the chi Id 

Keep a special time for practicing writing (manuscr pt) daily. 

Teacher should keep close check and supervise each child during 
practice period. Correct mistakes Immediately, ever by hold- 
ing and guiding the child's hand as he works. 

Give each child a worksheet and some tissue paper - letting 
him trace over letter forms. Talk about when and how each 
letter starts, encouraging the child to start at the cor- 
rect point and proceed in the right direction. 

Talk about and illustrate the downward straight stroke, as mak- 
ing the letter 1, and the circle. Make lots of circles, big 
and 11 ttle circles. 

Talk about the six capital letters that are made with verti- 
cal strokes - Illustrate on the blackboard. 




Establish starting point by placing dots as the word look 





Show the child how to space, using his forefinger on the 
left hand as a guide. 
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Capital R and capital D have flat tops 

"ft D H f P" 



small r has a round top 

Show child when and how to lift his pencil 



Working on M and M 



i 



i i 




i 



Let the children practice - call attention to arrow again, 
showing them where to start and when to lift their pencils. 

Ask a child to look at his work - check how it looks (teacher 
and child evaluation) 

a. Are your letters wide enough? 

b. Are your circles nice and round? 

c. Are your stick letters straight? 

Hake them strong and straight. 

The teacher makes a name card for each child. Let child copy 
name on papers, pictures, and materials that belong to him. 



List all the round letters. Practice 

ode e pq <g 



Use two slanting stokes to make a V. Form a point on the 
bottom line. 

Illustrate with a housetop then turn upside down. 



V A V 



Capital J. Q. 



•*H > t 

J 0 . 



Sma 1 1 




Illustrate and talk about. Talk about letters that rest on 
the base line; others that go below base line. 



Use Zaner fcloser writing books for seat work, copies for prac* 
tlce. 
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Practice making groups of letters as 



(oasci) (nnnrsuywx 

(bkfdit) csqjyp) 

Develop capital C and small c showing starting points 



Following dotted lines 






Use arrows to show where letters of the alphabet start 



Look closely at the letters used to form a word as 
mot h e r 

Find a little word In the big word - her. 



Practice making 

4 

Use of arrows with dots to show where letter formation starts. 




Use a round letter and a stick together 



Encourage child to look 
word. 



o d* dt 

; closely at the 1< 



letters 



used to form a 



Talk about sl 2 e and placement of small letters following a capi- 
tal letter - Illustrate on blackboard. 
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f jJEgg 



Practice placement of G and Y 




Look at safety signs STOP. Teacher writes on blackboard GO. Co- 
relate with art work and safety lesson. Make a stop light with 
sign STOP and GO. 



Teacher putscapital £ and little £ on blackboard. Call atten- 
tion to the difference - F has a flat top - £ has a round top. 



Sand 

Use flat tray, let child experiment, tear up and do over for 
practice . 

F 1 nger painting 

Either on paper or directly on formica table top. 

Talk about high letters and the low letters in the child's name. 
Talk about the capital letter at the beginning o' h»$ name. 

How are Capital Y and small y different? 

How is G different from C? 



M and W - Make on paper and show children, then turn them upside 
down - see likeness. 



Work dally under direct teacher supervision until child Is able 
to work on his own, using Zaner Bloser writing book and chart as 
his guide. 

Show filmstrips on manuscript (Zaner Bloser). 



Talk about the correct direction of strokes 
numbers. „ - 

/ jo n li J/sars /fr -I rv , fry fr 



1 n wrl ting the ten 




Use Uttle songs to help develop visual Imagery of number forma- 
tion. 



Example of one song 

One stroke down and we make a 1 
One stroke down and we make a l 
One stroke down and we make a 1 
We made the number one 
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Half around and then across 
Half around and then across 
Half around and then across 
We make the number 2 , 

Half around and around again 
Half around and around again 
Half around and around again 
We make the number 3. 

As we sing sometimes teacher makes numbers on blackboard where 
children can set. Other times we pretend to write them In the 
air. 

Writing for the left-handed child. 

The left-handed child should never be made to feel different 
or Inferior. 

An appropriate method of Instruction rests on five essentials: 

1. Correct position of paper. The paper should always be 
placed so that the lower edge Is at the right angle to the 
arm being used. 

2. Correct grip on the pencil. The pencil should, from the 
very beginning, be grasped at least an Inch from the point 
This makes It possible for even the small child to see over 
and around his hand. 

3. Proper relation of the hand to the baseline. The left-hand 
ed child should place his hand below the baseline so he Is 
able to see the longest loops. 

4. Appropriate slant. Any slant between vertical and forty- 
five degrees to the left of the baseline Is satisfactory. 

5. Left-handed children need no special type of pencil, left- 
handed children should use the same methods as used by 
right handed children with the position reversed. If giv- 
en proper Instruction, they should be able to write as 
easily, comfortably, and legibly as anyone else. 

Materl als 



A. Books 

1. "Ready to Go" - pre-writing 

2. Zaner Bloser writing books and manual 

3. Capital Letters In Manuscript Writing 

4. Capital Letters in Cursive Writing 

5. Small Letters In Manuscript Writing 

6. Small Letters In Cursive Writing 

from Zaner Bloser Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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crayons 

pencils 

magic marker 

paper- non-ruled 

paper - ruled 

paper - with squares 

alphabet wall cards - green 

blackboard 

staff liner for board work 
geometric forms to copy 
stencils of alphabet 
f i Imst H ps 

small letters and numbers 
capital letters 
vocabulary development 
sand trays 
clay "tablets" 
finger paints 

flannel board - with felt alphabet and cut out anim- 
als 

charts 

Reading Readiness - Winston 
experience charts 
Alphabet Chart - Ideal 

alphabet chart - classroom made stressing initial 
sounds 
flash cards 

Alphabet Picture Flash Cards - Milton Bradley 
Pi cture Words - Dol ch 
Proper Words - Dol ch 

Phrase Cards - Sentence Cards - Winston 
word cards - classroom made 
number word cards - classroom made 
color word cards - classroom made 
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Spelling is closely related to the learning of reading. It in- 
/ volves auditory and visual memory and motor ability. The spell- 
v ing words should be words that the child will need in his daily 
living. Both handwriting and reading skills should be develop- 
ed before attempting the teaching of spelling. 

Methods and Activities 

Kinesthetic - child looks at word, traces it while saying 
it, writes it from memory 
Visual - child sees the word 
Phonetic - child hears the word 
Say the word 
Use the word 
Spel 1 the word 
Write the word 

Begin simple dictionary skills 

All spelling instruction should be adapted to the mental 
maturity and the needs of the child. 

Materi al s 



! 

\ 



Flash cards of letters and words 
Construction paper, scissors, and crayons 
Rainbow picture dictionary 
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A child's growth in numbers is a part of his total growth, dust 
as he learns about his total environment by handling objects, ob- 
serving things in action, talking to others, and practicing skills 
he needs to learn, he also learns to work with numbers through 
meaningful experiences. Therefore, readiness for understanding 
numbers must be given each child. In learning to use numbers, 
meanings and understandings are more important than just the 
memorization of number facts. 

Children should have experiences with numbers in all areas of 
their school program - on the playground, in games, in the cafe- 
teria, in art work, in the classroom and in their daily living. 
However, competence in using numbers must be developed step by 
step over an extended period of time. Working with numbers should 
be a satisfying experience in which the child feels success or 
achievement for his efforts. 

For the concrete stage of learning in the area of numbers, there 
are things in the classroom that can be used for counting and 
group activities: chairs, books, pencils, rulers, crayons, and 

of course, the children themselves. 

Content 

Counting things 

Simple addition through three place numbers, including 
ca r ry i ng 

Simple subtraction through subtraction involving some 
borrowing 

Multiplication through the 5’s 

Division through the 5's 

Recognition of money pieces 

Use of clock face - telling time 

Use of thermometer - telling temperature 

Concepts to be developed 



Form 


Big-little 


Measurement 


Long-short 


Day 


Many-few 


Today 


Heavy- 1 ight 


Time 


High-1 ow 


Morning 


Over-under 


Yesterday 


Between-behind 


Tomorrow 


Center 


Take away 


First-last 


Hour 


Middle 


Minute 


Far-near 


Year 


Tal 1 -short 


Month 


A1 1 


Pair 


Some 


More - less 


None 


Straight 


Round 




Square 



O 
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1. Develop rational counting 1-10 

a. Counting of crayons in a box 

b. Counting of children in the class 

c. Counting of milk to be served to class 

d. Counting of chairs for children to sit in 

e. Worksheets with pictures to be identified 
and counted 

f. Related activities as: 



-pppfp 

PPP 



Color 3 flags red, color 1 flag green. 

2 . To develop orderly sequence. Example 
Make top row of numbers 1 to 10 

/ Z 3^5 6 7 89 10 



Have the children make the numbers in boxes. 



□pppppappp 

Have children write the missing numbers. 

Soso® oaoso 

3. Develop understanding of over, under, before, after, left 
and right. Much of this can be done best through very 
simple games or even locating things in the classroom. 



over the table 




under the table 




1,2,3 

before 



one comes 



2 k' 

I 8 3 



Let the children play a finding game. The teacher gives oral 
instructions using specific location terms as over, under, be 
tween, etc. 
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4. Develop understanding of next, last, first, second and 

third. 

Ask first child in the row to give out papers. 

Ask the last child in line to close the door. 

Look at the first row of pictures and find the apple 
that is different. 

00 0 & & o 

Color the first apple red. 

Color the second apple yellow. 

Color the thi rd apple green. 



5. Develop concepts of more and less. 

6. Develop the meaning of 

Find the large group. 

Find the smal 1 group. 



Provide realistic opportunities for children to find total 
group then arrange differently - use magnetic boards, flan- 
nel boards, pictures cut from old magazines. 

7. Develop meaning of in all . 

oP 0° Oq 4- 



How many do you see in all? 

8. Develop readiness for addition through associating the num- 
ber of objects in two groups with the numbers they repre- 
sent . 



0 0 0 


Q 


0 0 


o 



□ 

a a 

an s, “ p 




Use concrete experiences with movable articles such as count- 
ing blocks, sticks. Use worksheets for individual seat work 
practice. 
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9. Introduce the three ways of showing a number 

; v 9 oo 

o/i & -rv*& on <2^ /vVo 



10. Extend rational counting to 20 on to 100. 
11 



12 



11. Develop the meaning of pair - as pair of shoes, gloves, 
socks. Cut from magazine and paste on manila paper. 
Label a pair of socks 



12. Have children act out situations in which they can form 
groups. Seat six children at table - count - then di- 
vide into groups 

3 on one side 4 on one side 

3 on other side 2 on other side 

4 + 2 = 6 

2 + 4=6 

3 + 3 = 6 

Use many such group illustrations, 

13. Use small wooden blocks for addition and subtraction 
combinations - they are easily manipulated by chil- 
dren . 

14. Counting by 5's, 10's, 2's, 3's. Use number fence. 
Children can place posts in the little block fence 
and count as they do their work. 

15. Use of money 

a. Playing store - buying and selling, paying for 
purchases. 

b. Learning pieces of money - their value. 

16. Reading and making calendars - locating birthdays, 
special holidays, and events. 
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17. Working with clock faces - learning time for school 
to begin, lunch time, time to go home, etc. 

18. Learning to connect numbers with their own physical 
growth - height, weight, size of clothing, etc. 

19. Games 

a. Count off 

b. Divide group for relays 

c. Point games - Going on a Trip I Saw 

List of things and give points to listing, such 
as 

house - 100 
car - 5 
barn - 10 
dog - 10 

Children read from card and draw what they see on 
their trip. 

20. Learning about ruler, yardstick, pints, quarts, and 
gallon for measuring. 

21 . Using abacus 

a. counting from 1 to 100 

b . addition 

c. subtraction 

d. forming groups 

22. Using magnetic board. 

23. Develop form discrimination - circle, square, rec- 
tangle, triangle. 

24. Making book with figures, 

25. Learning room number, house number, clock numbers, 
pages in books. 

26. Keeping attendance for class for week, using counting, 
adding, and subtraction. 

Materials 



A. Work Books 

1. Arithmetic We Need - Ginn and Co. 

2. Practices for Understanding Arithmetic - Laidlaw 
Brothers 

3. Arithmetic Workbook, second edition - Row Peterson 

4. I Can Count - American Book Co. 

5. I Can Add - American Book Co. 

6. Self-Teaching Arithmetic - Knowledge Master Books 

7. One by One and Two by Two 
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B. Film Strips 

1. Using Numbers (7000) 

2. Counting by 10's to 100 

C. Other Materials 

1. large dice and dominoes 

2. clock face dial, No. 8062 - Milton Bradley 

3. counting frames 

4. abacus - large and small 

5. stamps 

6 . watch 

7 . clock 

8. chart to 100 

9. colored beads and counting bars 

10. flannel board 

1 1 . wooden blocks 

12. play money 

13. perception cards 

14. rulers, yardsticks 

15. number cards 

16. quarts , pints 

17. cups 

18. spoon 

19. thermometer 

20. calendar 

21. egg cartons 

22. form - coordination board of geometric figures 
(circle, square, triangle) 

23. Educational Number Fence - Standard Education 
Society, Chicago, 111. 

24. crayons 

25 . penci 1 s 

26. paper with square blank spaces 

27 . flash cards 

addition - No. 9372 - Milton Bradley 
subtraction - No. 9372 - Milton Bradley 
likenesses and differences - classroom made 

28 . drill cards 

set NRC - Number recognition and 
concept 

set NS 2 (subtraction) 

Puzzle Plan 

from Benton Review Publishing Co., Fowler, In- 
diana. 
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Due to the nature and content of the program for the mentally 
handicapped (elementary division), the following areas are 
taught through day by day experiences. Therefore, these subject 
areas will not be broken down individually but will be treated 
under the heading - Social Relationships - Life Functions: 

(1) Social Studies (2) Health (3) Safety and (4) Science. 

The school situation provides opportunities for experiences that 
will help each child develop and expand his understanding and 
appreciation for our democratic society. We work continuously 
toward developing wholesome relationships among members of the 
g rou p . 

Children are given opportunities and encouraged to think for 
themselves and to take care of their own needs within the limits 
of individual capabilities and the limits that have been estab- 
lished by the group and the teacher. Developing responsibility 
and acceptable conduct are experienced through many and varied 
activities. In the daily program, social relationship activi- 
ties are correlated with art, reading, and music. 

Content 



I. Social Studies 

A. School Orientation 



8. 


Hoi i days 


C. 


Community helpers 




1 . 


Pos tma n 




2. 


Fi reman 




3. 


Pol iceman 




4. 


Milkman 




5. 


Doctor 




6. 


Nurse 




7. 


Dentist 






and others 


D. 


Love 


1 for our country 




1 . 


Patriotic songs 




2. 


Pledge of allegiance 




3. 


Ci ti zenship 


E. 


Fami ly and home 




1 . 


Self 




2. 


Father 




3. 


Mother 




4. 


Siblings 




5. 


Role of father and mother 



O 
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6. Self care activities 

7. Forming habits 

8. Cleanliness 

F. School 

1 . Teacher 

2 . Cl as sma tes 

3. Room helpers 

G. Neighborhood 

H. Community 

I . T ransportati on 

J . Personal and social growth 

1 . Acceptance of self 

2 . Group relations 

3. Taking turns 

4 . Sharing 

5 Pvespect for others 

6 Abiding by rules 

II. Health 

A. Physical health 

1 . Nutritional f oods 

2 . Cleanliness and grooming 

3 Sleep and rest 

4. Care of teeth 

5. Clothing and personal care 

6. Communicable diseases 

B. Mental health 

1 . Fairness 

2 . Hones ty 

3. Friendliness 

C. Public health 

1. Protecting others 

2 . Help given by doctors and nurses 

III. Safety 

A. At home 

1. Store toys properly 

2 . Play near home in safe play area 

3 . Take turns 

4. Share with others 

5. Don't play with matches 

6. Avoid bathroom accidents 

a . wet surfaces 

b. medicines 
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B. At school 

1. Building and classroom 

a. equipment used properly 

b. fire preventi on 

c. seasons and weather 

d. proper use of cafeteria, hallway, gym, lavatory 

C. To and from school 

1. Street safety - look both ways before crossing 

2 . Cross at corner of crosswalk, if possible 

3. Obey safety patrol 

4. Safety in cars 







a . 


arms inside 








b. 


voices low 








c , 


doors locked 








d. 


no rough play 




D- 


I n - 


play 


act i v i t i es 






1 , 


Safe and unsafe places to play 




2. 


Safe toys for play 




Sc 


i en c e 








A. 


L i w 


ing 


things 






1 . 


People 








a . 


rest 








b 


protection 








c . 


cleanliness 








d 


food 








e . 


water 








f . 


a i r 








g 


play 








h . 


sleep 










dress 








j 


shelter 






2. 


Animals 








a ■ 


pets 








b 


birds 








c ■ 


insects 








d. 


farm animals 






3. 


Plants 








a . 


seeds 








b. 


trees 








c 


flowers 








d 


fruits 








e . 


vegetables 








f . 


parts of plants 
soms, seeds) 


{roots, leaves, stems, blos- 






9- 


needs of plants 


(soil, sunshine, water) 



O 




